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those who have believed, exhorting all to walk 
as becomes the gospel of Christ; that the pro- 
fession thereof may shine forth mere and more, 
and the beauty of holiness may be seen upon you 
and upon your families. 

I. And in the first place, we do earnestly de- 
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— == 
To the Editor of Friends’ Review. 
EPISTLE OF 1688. 


On a perusal of the accompanying Fpistle, it ap- 
peared so ap propriz ate to our present circum- 
sand es, and so strongly evinced the deep feeling 
of interest by London Y early Meeting for the 
welfare of Friends eve srywhere, that I h: ave been 
induced to copy it for insertion in the “ Review,” 
if approved. l. 

L0th mo. 27th, 1858. 


From the Yearly Meeting held in London the 4th, 5th 
and 6th of the 4th mo., 1688. To the Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings of Friends, in England, Wales, 
and elsewhere. 

Dearly beloved Friends and Brethren —We 
salute you in the dear and tender love of God, 
rejoicing in the communion and holy fellowship | 
of the spirit of life, by which we are quickened 
together in Christ Jesus, that we may walk to- 
gether in Him acceptably to God the Father ; | 
to whom be glory and praise throughout all the 
churches of Christ every where, world without 
end. Amen. 

Dear Friends—We give you to understand 
that according to the wonted kindness of our 
tender and merciful God, we have had a very 
living and refreshing assembling together, and 


the glory of the divine power and presence of 


God hath shined upon us from day to day, to 
our great consolation ; and a sweet harmony, love 
and concord hath appeared amongst us; and 
many living testimonies were brought forth 
through the springings of life in many, both in 
respect to the ancient universal doctrine of the 
light and grace of God, and also particulars, 


terly Meetings, to stir up and exhort Friends to 
diligence i in their meetings on the week-days, as 
well as on the First-day ; and to wait upon the 
Lord for his divine wisdom and strength to guide 
them and preserve them out of evil; knowing 
assuredly that the diligent waiters upon the Lord 
shall be filled with good things ; though the care- 
less and lukewarm remain in weakness. and are 
often overcome by the enemy. 

If. And also, that Friends every where be 


| put in mind to keep under the leading and guid- 


ance of the Spirit of truth in their outward habits 
and fashions thereof ; 
the world to get over them in a lust to be like 
unto them in things useless and superfluous ; 
lest it prev vail upon them (by giving a little way 
to it) till it leads them from the simplicity and 


plainness that becomes the gospel, and so from 


| one vain liberty to another, till they come to lose 


} 


the blessed liberty that isin Christ, into which 
| they were in measure redeemed, and fall back 
into the bondage of the world’s spirit, and grow 
up into the liberty of the flesh, with the lusts 
and concupiscence thereof, and so lose both their 
name and place in the truth, as too many have 
done. 

Ill. And, for the prevention of these things, 
we do intreat and desire all you our dear Frie nds, 
brethren and sisters, that are parents and gover- 
nors of families, that ye diligently lay to heart 
your work and calling in your generation for the 
Lord, and the charge committed to you; not 
only in becoming good examples unto the y younger 
sort, but also to use your power in your own 
families, in the educating your children and ser- 


vants in modesty, sobriety, and in the fear of 


God; curbing the extravagant humor in the 
young ones when it doth appear, and not to in- 
dulge it and allow of it. For youare set in your 
families as judges for God, and it is you that 


relating to the holy and harmless conversation of | must give an account of the power committed to 


not suffering the spirit of 
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you, and when you see a libertine, wanton spirit' misled them, and from the wells that have not 
appear in your children or servants, that lusteth | the waters of life in them, (to nourish and refresh 
after the vain customs and fashions of the world, their souls and feed upon,) and trees without 
either in dressings, habits, or outward adornings, | fruit. 
and craves your assistance and allowance, without; VI. Farther, we give you to understand, that 
which it cannot get forward while they are under | several good Epistles from divers parts of the 
your government ; O then look to yourselves, and | world were read amongst us; as from Holland, 
discharge your trust for God and for the good of , Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Barbadoes, Virginia, 
their souls; exhorting in meekness and command-| Maryland, Jamaica, Long Island, Rhode Island, 
ing in wisdom ; so that you may minister and reach | and from sundry parts of this nation, signifying 
to the witness, and help them over their tempta-| the prosperity of truth, and the increase of 
tions in the authority of God’s power; and when | Friends, and their great concord and unity in 
they feel themselves helped and delivered, their | the blessed truth, to our great comfort and joy in 
soul’s will bless God for you, and you will reap! the Lord. 
the comfort of your labor. | WII. And that the Friends appointed to in- 
IV. And dear Friends, as it hath pleased! spect the accounts did report to us that they 
God to bring forth a day of liberty and freedom | found the accounts well and fairly kept, and the 
to serve Him, in which He hath stopped the | balance thereof not much different from what it 
mouths of the devourers, in a great measure, for | was last year ; so that there was no need of any 
His name’s sake ; O, therefore let every one have | further collection this year ; and that the Friends 
a care so to use this liberty, as the name of God | that are captives in Mequinez cannot yet be 
may be honored by it; and not an occasion taken | gotten at liberty, though much industry hath 
by any, because of the present freedom, to launch | been used about it; but Friends are still in hopes 
forth into trading and worldly business beyond | to procure their liberty in some time, of which 
what they can manage honorably and with re-| you may hear further when it is effected. 
putation among the sons of men, and so that they} VIII. And we give you to know that the six 
may keep their word with all men, and that their | Friends of this city that are entrusted for this 
yea may prove yea indeed, and their nay may| year with the accounts, are John Eldridge, Ben- 
be nay indeed, for whatsoever is otherwise cometh | jamin Antrobus, Thomas Barker, Thomas Cox, 
of the evil one. And such who make themselves | Thomas Hudson, and John West. 
guilty of thus dishonoring God, and the holy pro-}| IX. And it is the desire of Friends generally, 
fession of His name and truth, such are for judg-| that you all be careful in your Monthly and 
inent by the truth; and the judgment of truth | Quarterly Meetings, in collecting the sufferings 
ought to beset over them, that the truth and | of Friends by priests and impropriators, for their 
those that abide and walk in it may be clear of| testimony against tithes, and what goods are 
their iniquities. taken away from them upon that account, with 
V. And, dear Friends, as concerning those | the value thereof ; as also about repairs of steeple- 
who, through letting in the enemy of their souls, | houses, or about not swearing, and all other 
have lost their part of this our heavenly unity, | sufferings on truth’s account; and let them be 
and sought to break the sweet harmony of the | carefully recorded and witnessed, and copies sent 
church and churches of Christ in some few places, | up to London, from your Quarterly Meetings to 
(but which is impossible,) we let you know the | your correspondents, that the sufferings of Friends 
power of the Lord in righteous judgment is come | for their testimonies may not be lost. 
over their evil works, and they cannot proceed. X. It was agreed by Friends with one con- 
But divers, who were for a time begniled andj sent, that this meeting be continued the next 
darkened by them, have received mercy from| year at the usual time, as the Lord shall please 
God, and light to see whither they were going, | to make way for it; and that in order thereunto, 
and are returned to the shepherd’s fold, to the! two sound, faithful Friends in every county may 
comfort of their souls, and the praise of God: | be desired to come up, that know the state of 
and concerning them that remain still under the| Friends and their sufferings in their respective 
influence of that evil, separating spirit in any} counties; to whom we leave it to give a farther 
measure, (being betrayed at unawares,) we desire | account of this meeting, and of the glorious pre- 
they may be gained upon in a Christian tender-| sence of the Lord manifested with us here. 
ness of spirit, and that bowels of compassion may} XI. Finally, dear Friends, we tenderly, in the 
be exercised towards them, for their recovery (if| love of our God, recommend you all to the word 
possible) out of the snare, into which, by the| of His Grace and Wisdom, to govern and order 
high swelling words of others, they are fallen ; you in peace, patience, union and concord, and 
that so ye may, as the apostle saith, “ put a dif-| to shun all oceasion of discord and contention 
ference ; raising some by fear, plucking them as| that is out of truth ; that all your affairs may be 
brands out of the fire.” And where any real] managed in true love, in the peaeeable spirit of 
simplicity or true tenderness doth remain, it will] our Lord Jesus Christ ; and we tenderly desire 
answer your tenderness, and be won upon by it,}and advise that all Friends every where keep 
and turn from the wandering stars that have ! peaceable and quiet in their spirits, and inoffen- 
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sive in their conversations ond discourses, that | son s spoke that morning—but he had felt that 


none let in, entertain or mix with that jealous 
evil-surmising spirit, that is at work in some 
sorts of ungrateful prejudiced persons, who will 
not see the present providence of (rod, and mercy 
we enjoy under the king and his government; 
eyeing their own interests more than the public 
good or peace of the church of Christ. 

God Almighty preserve you, and be with you 
and us all in Christ Jesus. Amen. 

Signed in behalf of our said meeting, by 


RicHarp RICHARDSON. 
oe 


Communicated for Friends’ Review. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE CONVERSION OF A JEWESS | 


TO CHRISTIANITY, IN A LETTER TO EDW. PEASE, 
(Concluded from page 119.) 


This interview gave me great pain, for I ten- 
derly loved my earthly parent. I was obeying 
my Heavenly one, and was wonderfully assisted 
from on high to persevere in my Christian 
course. After this last mentioned interview, I 
began to think it my duty to be baptized with 
water, and had several conversations with the 
minister on that subject, who gave me great en- 
couragement, and I was publicly baptized and 
admitted a member of that Chapel. Although 
I felt it my duty to be baptized in public, it was 
a very great trial, especially as I had not a single 
friend to accompany me, not even my own hus- 
band; but I may truly say that strength is not 
withheld from them who cast their care on him, 
ever blessed be his holy name. And great was 
the peace which I for a time enjoyed after having 
declared myself an humble follower of our bless- 
ed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; yet with all 
the joy I experienced, I never could join in 
singing with the rest of the congregation, which 
at that time used to surprise me much among 
the Jews, (and they are generally good singers, ) 
I was considered as one. 

I remained in the constant attendance of my 
place of worship for about two years, and great 
was the comfort I enjoyed, earnestly desiring that 
my dear husband might feel the pleasure that I 
felt; for although a most excellent moral man, he 
did not attend any place of worship. I often 
invited him to come with me, but could not pre- 
vail on him, when I gradually saw a change come 
over him, and at last he confessed he was not so 
happy as he thought J was, and began to be very 
serious. About this time, a young man who was 
working with him bought a parcel of old books, 
and among them was “Robert Barclay’s Apo- 
logy ;” and being struck with the title thereof, 





he asked the young man to lend it to him, and 
the perusal gave him great satisfaction. A short 
time after, one First-day morning, observing some 
Friends go into the Westminster Meeting House, 
he followed them, and at dinner time he told me 
he had been to a place of worship. I inquired 
what he had heard, and he replied—“No per- 





,| communion with his Maker to which hitherto he 


was an entire stranger, and with Divine aid he 
would go again.” 

I then said if such were his feelings I was very 
glad, and hoped he might be strengthened to keep 
his resolutions. He continued to attend Friends’ 
meetings and felt satisfaction therein; and the 
more he came to understand Friends’ principles 
the more he was convinced of them, and gradually 
began to put in praetice what he conceived to be 
the truth ; and many were the annoyances he had 
to encounter from his fellow workmen on that 
account, as, for instance, using the plain language 
gave offence to some, and caused others to laugh 
at him. But he found, by being firm and con- 
sistent to what he believed to be the truth, these 
petty difficulties gave way, and he was respected 
more by his fellow workmen than ever. Great 
was my delight when I saw that my dear husband 
was a regular attender of a place of worship, and 
in this I clearly saw an answer to my prayers, 
and was greatly strengthened in my faith, call 
ing to mind the gracious promise, “ Whatsoever 
ye ask,” &c. I continued in this happy state for 
some time, thinking that I had made my calling 
and election sure, when my health began to de- 
cline, and I was constantly reflecting on eternity; 
and the idea presented itself continually to my 
mind: After all thy professions, art thou fit to 
die, and enter into the joy of thy Lord? Then 
came a long train of doubts and fears, for I saw 
clearly in the Scriptures of Truth, the positive 
command of our dear Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, “Be ye therefore perfect,” and feeling 
my own imperfect state, the idea of death made 
me truly miserable. But in this conflict of mind 
and time of sore trial, I had the satisfaction, which 
to me was a real blessing, of receiving great 
sympathy from my husband, who advised me to 
wait upon the Most High, and He would renew 
my strength—and recalled to my mind that as 
He was my first teacher, if I would only wait 
upon Him, he would not withhold his instructions. 
About this time I began to feel dissatisfied with 
the doctrines I heard preached, as they did not 
appear to coincide with what I found in the New 
Testament in many particulars. Neither did the 
appearance of the congregation seem to come up 
to that Christian simplicity which I began to 
think necessary for the followers of the meek 
and lowly Jesus; therefore I felt it my duty to 
have an interview with the minister. He treated 
me very kindly, and to the best of his abilities, 
he endeavored to refute the objections that I ad- 


,| vanced, though not at all satisfactory to my mind. 


At this time my health became very bad, and the 
doctor advised me to go out of London for a 
change of seene and air, as medicine would be of 
no further use. But knowing my dear husband’s 
circumstances, I did not like to mention it to 
him, yet felt assured that if I addressed myself 
to the Physician of Souls He would open some 
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way for me. Shortly after, my henboud came 
home and asked me if I thought a change of 
scene would be beneficial for me ? as he had seen 
an advertisement that he thought would suit him, 
to go to Scotland. I then informed him of what 
the doctor had told me, and the reason that I 
had not said anything to him about it, and that 
L could plainly see this was the work of the Lord. 
My husband then wrote to Scotland and got the 
situation, for which we were truly thankful that 
we could see even in our temporal affairs the 
hand of Him who works all things for good to 
those who love and fear him. Blessed be his 
holy name, forever and forever! Before leaving 
London, I received a certificate of membership 
from the minister and elders, recommending me 
to the care of any Christian church among whom 
my lot might be cast. On our arrival in Scotl: and, 
my husband continued to attend Friends’ meet- 
ing, and I sometimes accompanied him. As yet 
I did not feel clear to present my certificate to 
any Christian church, but sought the Lord as I 
used to do—in my own apartment—and truly I 
may say | was taught by Him who teaches as 
never man taught; and the objections that I had 
against some of the views of Friends were grad- 
ually removed one by one; but the disuse of the 
outward supper caused me many sleepless nights 
and anxious hours. For I thought Friends were 
right in other respects, but had great doubts on 
this. 

When we had been in Scotland about twelve 
months, my husband felt it his duty to apply for 
membership with Friends, who thought proper to 
accept him. As regards myself, it pleased the 
Most High to lead me step by step, until I saw 
clearly it was necessary to leave all outward cere- 
monies, and that the Christian religion was purely 
spiritual, and wanted not the support of any out- 
ward forms or observances. Then great was the 
peace of mind that I enjoyed, and many were my 
thanksgivings to the Shepherd of Israel for his 
tender mercies to an unworthy daughter of Abra- 
ham. I then felt it my duty to make application 
to be admitted into membership, and was kindly 
received. * * Thy affectionate friend, 


sesiaiaeteiatltaiaiaiaias 
WHAT IS THE HAPPIEST SEASON ? 

At a festal party of old and young, the ques- 
tion was asked, which season of life was the most 
happy’ After being freely discussed by the 
guests, it was referred for answer to the host, 
upon whom was the burden of fourscore years. 
He asked if they had noticed a grove of trees 
before his dwelling, and said, “When the 
spring comes, and in the soft air the buds are 
breaking on the trees and they are covered with 
blossoms, I think how beautiful is spring! And 
when the summer comes and covers the trees 
with its heavy foliage, and singing birds are all 
among the branches, I think how beautiful is sum- 
mer! When autumn loads them with golden 


frait, and their lanes bear their gorgeous tints, 
I think, how beautiful is autumn! And when 
it is sere winter, and there is neither foliage nor 
fruit, then I look up, and through the leafless 
branches, as I never could until now, I see the 
stars shine.— Evening of Life. 

ooo 


INTEMPERANCE, CONSIDERED AS A DISEASE 


When all the evils which flow from intemper- 
ance are taken into account, it must be admitted 
to be the greatest scourge to which the human 
race is exposed; and with this striking differ- 
ence, that whereas in other cases—war, pestilence 
or famine, for example—we may suffer without 
being given the choice or chance of escape, in 
this instance the evil stalks abroad in the noon- 
day, destroying on every side, involving alike the 
innocent and the guilty, desolating hearts and 
bosoms, and originating miseries, the extent of 
which can never be known in time. 

It is not the least formidable characteristic of 
this vice, that its indulgence not only degrades 
the moral sense, weakening or obliterating all 
self- “respect and wholesome dread of the law of 
opinion, but that it leads to physical changes 
in the organism of its victims, the effect of 
which is almost to preclude, after a certain time, 
all possibility of reform. The craving for stimu- 


lants, which at first was only a sensual indulgence, 
becomes a morbid appetite ; 


and if the evil be 
still within reach of remedial measures, their re- 
sult can only be expected by treating it as a form 
of disease, partly mental, partly physical, but in 
which the will and choice of the sufferer must be 
left altogether out of the account. So far as /- 
is concerned, it is but lost labor to enforce upon 
him the utter ruin, in every sense of the word, 
which he is bringing upon himself. He knows 
all that as well as any one. There may possibly 
remain, along with this knowledge, some linger- 
ing desire to save himself from impending de- 
struction ; but he is toc often completely power- 
less, as a child would be in the hands of a giant It 
may be torture to think of what he has come to, 
and what is yet to come; but the secret torture 
of all is to be without that fatal stimulant, to 
which his nervous system has become accus- 
tomed. This he feels that he must have, at any 
cost. 

That it can come to such a pass as this, in a 
constitution once healthy, is owing to the abuse 
of a wonderful conservative principle, with which 
all living nature seems to be endowed. If or- 
ganized beings were not capable of enduring 
much, and of encountering much in the way of 
deleterious influence in every form, destruction 
of life would proceed at a rate disproportionate to 
the ratio of reproduction. As an able physiolo- 
gist has observed, “ Nature runs long accounts 
with her children ;” and agencies, which are sure 
to be destructive in time, are yet resisted, and 
their injugious effects neutralized, by the powet 
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of this principle of self-adjustment. Thus, if a 
sober man, of average health, were to adopt the 
habits of the drunkard for a season, he would, 
up toa certain point, be able to return to his 
former condition, and with only a temporary de- 
rangement of his health. Where that point lies, 
would depend entirely on circumstances ; the de- 
gree of the excess, the particular agent employed, 
and the constitution of the party, would all have 
their effect; but that bourne, from which there 
is no return, lies before all who persevere. After 
a time, the nervous system becomes diseased ; the 
victim can no longer reason or think ; and, unless 
the all-powerful grace of God be sought and ob- 
tained, he must submit to the tyranny of the 
master to whom he has surrendered himself. 

This state of the human constitution is techni- 
eally called “ dipsomania,” or thirst madness ; and 
it is astonishing that a proposal for its legalized 
treatment, as a form of insanity, should only now 
be made in a tangible shape. This proposition 
is set forth ina work by Dr. Peddie, of Edin-| 
burgh,* and merits the serious and anxious at- 
tention of all who possess the power of influ- 
encing public opinion. 

In bringing our minds to the consideration of | 
this important question from a new point of 
view, we must not overlook the fact that the} 
moral turpitude involved in the preliminary | 
stages of the disease, remains just the same as 
before. Indeed, it will receive additional ag- 
gravation, as soon the true nature of the| 
malady, so likely to supervene after vicious in- 
dulgence, is thoroughly understood ; but it does | 
not follow from this that the miserable dipsoma- 
niac should not become an object of solicitude | 
for the philanthropist and Christian moralist. | 
The very fact that he has reached the lowest | 
depth of his degradation, holds out the only re- 
maining hope of his ultimate restoration to his| 
place among rational and responsible beings. In 
this lowest depth the hand of benevolence may | 
reach him, and draw him forth; but if kept there, 
his case is hopeless indeed. 





as 


It is so common, among sober and rational | 
persons, to look upon all cases of confirmed | 
drunkenness as alike presenting the same fea- 
tures of moral perversion, that the writer of this 
paper feels called upon to bring forward a case, 
for the authenticity of which he can vouch, and 
which tends strongly to show the general truth 
of the principle here contented for, while at the 
same time it holds out an awful warning to all| 
who may be yet within the limits of reformation 
in respect of this most insidious and dangerous | 
vice. 

Some years agoa gentleman, of some conse- 
quence in the place where he resided, had given | 
way to the practice of dram-drinking, to such a} 
degree that it had completely got the upper| 


| shelf of his study. 





hand. He was fully conscious of all the evils 
*“ Dipsomania, or Drankenness treated as a Dis- 
ease.” Edinburgh: 1858. 
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which such a practice brings in its train, and, 
after many struggles with himself, he at length 
broke off the degrading habit. But, alas! he 
had already passed the boundary line of which 
we have spoken above; his nervous system was 
affected, and his tortures, brought on by absti- 
nence, were all but insupportable. Still he 
persevered. A naturally strong and well-regu- 
lated mind maintained a fearful struggle, and 
the very fact that it was so, is proof that there 
was still some hope of a cure. While in this 
state of suffering—of which few can form an idea 
but those who have endured nervous affliction in 
some of its forms—this gentleman called one 
day upon a friend, who, being somewhat of a 
naturalist, had recently put a viper into a jar of 
brandy, and this was now standing on the mantel- 
The unfortunate dipsomaniac 
could not help casting wistful looks, from time to 
time, upon this jar of the magical liquor, quite, 
as it would seem, forgetful of the fact that it 
contained a noxious and disgusting reptile ; until 
at last, while the owner’s back was turned for a 
moment, he sprang upon it like a hungry wolf, 
drew the cork in an instant, and swallowed the 
brandy to the very last drop! 

In this strange fact, do we not see a lively 
emblem of what men are doing every day? Is 
the serpent less palpable—we had almost said, 
less visible—in the “ flowing bowl” or “ cheerful 
glass” of every-day life, when the limits of strict 
sobriety are passed, than it was in this revolting 


| Cireean draught ? and what a picture is here pre- 


sented of the obliteration of all the ordinary dis- 
tinctions of right and wrong, under the influence 
of this terrible infatuation ! 

This incident is but the morale of the drunk- 
ard’s case, rendered visible in the form of a strong 
and striking illustration. Certain destruction of 
health and life ; impoverishment and ruin of wife 


|and children ; the abandonment of all which may 


be supposed to have a value in the eyes of a 


‘rational being, whether as regards time or eter- 


nity—all is encountered, and would be encoun- 
tered, were it a thousand times more formidable 
in fact or in prospect, when once the power of 
intemperance is fairly established over the souls 
and bodies of its victims. 

It ought, surely, to have an arresting effect, 
when a man considers that there is a recognized 
class of maniacs, rendered so by intemperance, to 
which he may belong, if he persevere in his 
downward career: while, as before observed, if 
it come to be felt and acted on, that these insane 
persons are fit objects of legislative care and at- 
tention, upon the same grounds as other sufferers 
from insanity are so, this may hold out a hope 
that many who now have no prospect before them 
but an early and a dishonored grave, might be 
restored by ‘proper treatment to moral as well as 
to physical health. 

It is not our province to canvass in this place 
the question before us in its medical aspects. We 
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have no doubt that means may be found, by which 
the insatiable craving for a stimulating regimen, ' 
which is the characteristic of dipsomania, may be | 
got rid of gradually and innocuously, and the | 
nervous system of the sufferer brought again into | 
a healthy condition. But for this, neither quack 
medicines, nor the moral resolution of the patient | 
himself, can be trusted : if done at all, it must be | 
done under a regular and enlightened system of | 
hospital treatment. 

From this outline, imperfect as it is, our read- 
ers may form some idea of the malady which it is 
now desired to bring under the cognizance of the 
Legislature, in a way very different from that | 
which is commonly associated with the “ Laws 
against Drunkenness.” It is the writer’s deep 
conviction that the views put forward by Dr. | 
Peddie are as philanthropic as they are sound in 
science, and it is his earnest wish to assist in 
forming public opinion in accordance with them. 

The attempt, were it nothing more, to save 
those who are become incapable of saving them- 
selves, would be a noble one, and well worthy of | 
a Christian state. Asa matter of pure benevo- | 
lence, it would deserve our sympathy ; but, as the 
evils of intemperance affect the state at large, by 
depriving it of the services of the citizens, and | 
increasing its burdens in other ways, it is of great 
general importance that, so far as possible, a 
remedy should be found for this monster evil.— 
Leisure Hour. 
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Three Lectures on the Early 


Extracts Jrom “ 
History of the Soci ty of Friends in Bristol 


and Somersetshire.” By WILLIAM TANNER. 


(Continued from page 507.) 


I do not know that I have much occasion to 
regret having but a short space to devote to the 
middle period of our history; for in the experi- 
ence of the Society of Friends, as in that of other 
religious sects, and of the Christian church at 
large, the middle period was one of spiritual 
darkness and depression. If the first period of 
our Society was not in all respects a golden age, 
it was an age of zeal and love; and the Christian 
devotedness of its members was the means of at- 
tracting many to the beauty of holiness. The 
large additions made to their numbers from time 
to time were probably not restricted to the period 
of persecution ; but I do not think that any large 
in-gathering took plack in the south-western 
counties after the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. There does not appear to be any means of 
ascertaining the number of those who attended 
the different meetings at that time. The number 
of marriages was very large; scarcely a month 
passed without one or more intentions of mar- 
riage being brought before the Bristol meeting. 
This may be partly accounted for by the liberty 
to marry at meeting being generally accorded to 
the attenders of meetings whose conduct was 
orderly, and not restricted, as of late, to those 
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who are formally recognized as members; but I 
do not think that this fully accounts for so many 
more marriages having taken place then than now. 
It is very probable that in the more simple state 
of society which then existed, prudential con- 
siderations had less influence in restraining mar- 
riage than is at present the case. In Bristol, 
the meeting house accommodation was probably 
greater than at present; but it is impossible to 
ascertain to what extent the meetings at the 
Friars, and in Temple Street, were attended by 
the same persons. 

In the description given of our Society history 
by Joseph Bevan Braithwaite, at the commence- 
ment of the second volume of J. J. Giurney’s 
Memoirs, he remarks on the extent to which tra- 
ditional belief and formal profession marked the 
successors of the early Friends. And I have 
met with abundant evidence that this represen- 
tation was fully applicable to the state of things 
in this part of the country. Before the close of 
the seventeenth century, many of the meetings 
for worship, held in the middle of the week, 
were either “ totally neglected,” or had “ in a 
great measure declined.” To this succeeded a 
deficient attendance of First-day Meetings. In 
some places in the west of England, no meeting 
was held before one o’clock on First-day, and 
where two meetings were held, the first was often 
poorly attended, the reason being that Friends 
were busily occupied with their worldly callings. 

The undue pursuit of worldly gain may be 
considered as having stood in the relation of both 
cause and effect to the low spiritual condition 
with which it became connected; and there were 
doubtless, many things which conspired to lay the 
members of our Society peculiarly open to such 
a snare. Amidst the opposition which at first 
arose against Friends in all directions, the earning 
of a livelihood was often a matter of great diffi- 
culty: but their neighbors were not long in per- 
ceiving that, however mistaken they might be in 
some of their views, they were (generally speak- 
ing) honest and true-hearted men, whose word 
was their bond. They could send their children 
to the Quakers’ shops with a certainty that they 
would be as well served as they would have been 
themselves. The old proverb that “honesty is 
the best policy” was not long in being verified 
by the success which attended the commercial 
undertakings of many of the early Friends. Then 
again, whilst they gave up a great deal of time 
to the attendance of their meetings and other 
church services, their diligence in following their 
business was not interrupted by the frivolous pur- 
suits and amusements in which many of their 
neighbors indulged. They were ready to dis- 
tribute their substance for the benefit of others, 
notwithstanding their own losses, to an extent 
which might well surprise us, were it not that 
one of the benefits of suffering is the effect which 
it produces in opening the heart towards other 
sufferers; but on the ot her hand their persona 
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habits were very simple. Neither their furni- 
ture, dress, nor food, was of an expensive kind. 

In these, and in other ways, a foundation was 
laid for the accumulation of wealth to an extent 
which it was not easy toforesee. Still more diffi 
cult was it to perceive the effects which such ac- 
cumulation would produce upon individuals, and 
upon the general state of the Society. There 
are, however, indications given, in some of the 
documents issned in very “early times, that the 
danger of which I speak was by no means over- 
looked. It certainly does not form any part of 
the business of the Church to define the extent 
to which it is right for its members to accumu- 
late wealth ; and it is a matter of no small diffi- 
culty for individuals to set the limit for them- 
selves ; but I believe that our Society, in common 
with other Christian bodies, would have derived 
benefit from a clearer recognition of the principle, 
that Christians should cease to accumulate wealth 
when they have reached the point at which con- 
science tells them they have enough. If the 
rule which Richard Reynolds laid down for him- 
self, of spending his income year by year, had 
been more generally followe d by those of our 
members who had obtained a competence, there 
is great reason to believe that important benefit 
would have acerued both to themselves and their 
families. 

But I must make further reference to the un- 


welcome subject of the declension which marked 


the second period of our history. It was alike 
observable, in town and country; and although 
the indications of it were somewhat different, 
worldly-mindedness was as much evinced by the 
exclusive devotion which some gave to their 
farms, as by the zeal with which othe rs followed 
their merchandize. Not only were the meetings 
for worship neglected, but in regard to every 
branch of our Christian profession unfaithful- 
ness appeare 1d. The increase of wealth was 
found, as in so many other cases, to impede, | t 
rather than assist, the exercise of charity. Com- 
plaint was made to the Quarterly Meeting of 
Somerset, in 1740, of ™ deplorable circum- 
stances of poor Friends in divers parts of the 
county : and an epistle was sent to the Monthly 
Meetings, recommending a more charitable dis- 
position on the part of Friends of ability. 

In 1742 mention is made of the underhand 
payment of ecclesiastical demands, which the Quar- 
terly Meeting considered to be only “ deceit.” 
Our testimony against war Was compromised in 
a similar manner—eubse ‘riptions being entered 
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| speckled bird ,” and the father of the late J. 8S. 
Fry, who settled here about 1748, found only 
two young men in the meeting who dressed 
plainly. Samuel Emlen is said to have ad-— 
dressed himself, in one of his sermons, to the 
“ powder-pated beaux.” 

Church discipline and oversight had suffered, 
at least, as great a decline as the conduct of the 
members. In 1757 the Somersetshire Meetings 
are stated to have been altogether deficient as 
to the appointment of overseers. Wrong-doers 
were allowed, in many instances, to continue a 
nominal connection with the Society: whilst, in 
others, the discipline was exercised, but with 
less of Christian forbearance than formerly. I 
have met with many cases in which persons 
were disowned, without having received, as far 
as can be learnt from the minutes, a single official 
visit. The love of souls and the desire to reclaim 
the wanderer, seem to have given place to the 
notion of maintaining the credit of the Society. 
Testimonies of disunion were issued, “ forthwith,” 
against persons of disreputable conduct : and one 
Friend was disowned because he refused to fasten 
a copy of his declaration of repentance to the 
market-cross of the town in which he lived. 

In such a state of things it need not surprise 
us that the select character, before referred to, as 
having been given to the Meetings for Disci- 
pline, was found to be injurious in its operation ; 
and that, in many cases, the place of the “ nursing 
fathers,” came to be filled by such as must rather 
be described as “lords over the heritage.” The 
Somersetshire Monthly Meetings being held in 
private houses, were the more liable on that ac- 
count to be restricted to particular cliques and 
classes. In 1748, I find the Quarterly Meeting 
adjourned to the house of John Thomas, of 
Winthill. In Bristol, the meetings, though not 
held in private houses, became very exclusive in 
a character. A friend is still living amongst 

s, Arnee Frank, now in his ninety- second year, 
ie remembers the operation of ‘this exclusive 
system. He has told me that, when he returned 
to Bristol in 1792, from his apprenticeship to 
Thomas Young, of Milverton, he believes the 
late Joseph Storrs Fry and himself were the 
only young men in Bristol who ventured to in- 
trude themselv es into the meetings for discipline. 
It was natural that, under such circumstances, a 
struggle for pre- eminence should have led, as o 
old, to dissension and party spirit. The manner 
in which the Yearly Meeting exercised its dis- 
ciplinary powers, became a matter of great dis- 


into by many Friends for providing substitutes | satisfaction to the meetings composing it; and 


for such as were called upon to serve in the 
militia. Dealing in smuggled goods is also 
mentioned in the Quarterly Meeting minutes. 
The simplicity of dress, by which the early 
Friends were distinguished, was exchanged for 
the extravagancies then in fashion. 
Gough, who came to Bristol in 1728, says that 


his plain dress caused him to appear like “a 


the opinion was repeatedly expressed that it 
should be held asa meeting for worship only. 
A minute of the Somersetshire Quarterly Meet- 
ing, 1722, on this subject, says—“ We find 
Friends very desirous that fe sMowship may be 


James | maintained in charity, which is our best fortress. 


We don’t approve ‘that Friends be obliged to 
answer any stated questions, but may be left at 
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liberty to ask or answer, as in the wisdomof God, Diep, near Ogden, Henry County, Ind., on the 19tt 


may appear to edification.” * 


(To be concluied.) 
ecinilllacentis 


BENEFIT OF SCIENCE. 

A writer, describing a Night in the Print- 
ing House of the Manchester Examiner, says : 
“Thirty years ago, the waste cotton from the 
factories was useless. It was thrown out in 
heaps, or tossed into rivers. But now, by the 
aid of science, that greasy mass, too dirty to 
touch, is opened out, boiled, washed, bleached, 
ground into pulp, and made to flow out a beauti- 
ful, continuous web of paper, at the rate of sixty 
miles a week.” 


THE 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 6, 1858. 


Book or MreEet1inGs.—This valuable compila- 
tion, published by 8S. S. & W. Wood, No. 389 
Broadway, New York, under the direction of 
New York Meeting for Sufferings, was noticed 
in the Review a few months since. A supply 
has been received at this office, and the book 
will be furnished on application, by letter or 


otherwise, to Wm. Macniven. 20 cents 


Price 
each; or, if sent by mail, 25 cents. 

It contains an account of the times and places 
of holding the Yearly, Quarterly, Monthly and 
other Meetings of Friends in this country, to- 
gether with the names of the Correspondents of 
the Yearly and Monthly Meetings, and will be 
found very convenient and valuable as a book 
often needed for reference. 

on 

WesTeRN YEARLY MEETING.—Having been 
kindly furnished with a printed copy of the 
Minutes of Western Yearly Meeting, we insert 
this week some extracts, showing the action of 
the meeting on the subjects of Education, Pro- 
hibitory Temperance Laws, the concerns of the 
People of Color, Indian Civilization and the Dis- 
tribution of Religious Reading. 


tem 


Marrigp, At Friends’ Meeting House, West Fal- 
mouth, Barnstable County, Mass., on the 11th of 2d 
month last, Richarp Junivs MENDENBALL, of Minnea- 
polis, M. T., (late of North Carolina,) to Ansy G., 
daughter of Silas and Chloe Swift, of West Falmouth. 

, At Friends’ Meeting, Back Creek, Randolph 
Co., North Carolina, on the 13th of 10th month, 1858, 
Tuomas C. Dunsar, to Mary E, Hentey, both mem- 
bers of Back Creek Monthly Meeting. 


*The Bristol Yearly Meeting ceased to act as a 
meeting for discipline in 1772, but was continued 
some time longer as a meeting for worship. 


ult., Wittiam B. AtBertson, in his 45th year, a mem- 
ber of Spiceland Monthly Meeting. 

——, Also, at the same place, on 3d of 9th month, 
Ext AnBertson, son of the above named Friend, aged 
nearly 15 years. 

, In Casco, Maine, on the 11th of 10th month, 
Danie. Cook, a member of Windham Monthly Meet- 
|ing, aged 88 years, 6 months, and 11 days. Long 
| established in the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, he 
| was concerned in meekness to follow Him. In his 
last moments, he said he felt the goodness of his Hea- 
venly Father to sustain and comfort him, and is now 
doubtless, gathered with the just of all generations. 


, On the 16th of 10th month, at the residence 
of his son, Ephraim Lee, in Polk County, Iowa, Jouy 
Leg, in his 9lst year, a member of Three River 
Monthly Meeting. 

, At the residence of Asa Staples, Springdale, 
Cedar County, Iowa, on the 6th of 8th month, last 
Epwin Pritcuarp, a member of Red Cedar Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, in the 27th year of his age. 

This dear young friend was naturally of a thought- 
ful mind, and in early life he evinced a spirit of sub- 
mission to the will of the Lord, and as he was enabled 
to give up all for the sake of Jesus, and look to him 
alone for consolation, he was favored in a remarkable 
degree to experience in his last illness, the language 
verified: “‘ Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose 
mind is stayed on Thee; because he trusteth in 
Thee.” 

Through an illness of more than two years, his 
faith in the arm of the Lord was unshaken, and he 
could look upon his approaching close, not only with 
resignation, but with cheerfulness and joy. He often 
said that his heart was filled with such sweet peace, 
it was like a balmy river to his soul, or as if he was 
bathing in an ocean of light and love. The evening 
before his death he said, “The fear of dying is all 
taken away, and death has no sting.” He requested 
that some dear friends should be sent for, saying, he 
thought that night would be his last. Through the 
evening and greater part of the night, his suffering 
was extreme, but he was enabled to take an affection- 
ate leave of his friends, and was engaged almost con- 
tinually in offering thanksgiving, prayer and praise. 
A few hours before his death he became easy, and 
rested easy till near his last, for which blessing his 
heart seemed to overflow with thankfulness. 

, On the 25th of 9th month last, Wi1iaM 
Swat, in the 51st year of his age, a member of New 
Garden Monthly Meeting of Friends, Guilford County, 
N. C. 





———<-——___ 


ANCIENT REVIVAL IN HAMPDEN SIDNEY 
COLLEGE. 

This well-known Virginia College was once 
(long since) in a very sad condition spiritually 
Not a pious student was known within its walls. 
But the Spirit of God was hovering over it 
One student by the name of Hill, ( Dr. Hill 
of Winchester, Va.,) often felt troubled by the 
recollection of a dear deceased mother’s pious 
counsel. He longed for more religious light, 
but he had no Bible, and feared to purchase one, 
lest it should be found with him, and expose him 
to the ridicule of his companions. The burden 
on his heart, however, became insupportable, and 
he at length secretly requested a student whose 
home was near, to bring one of his mother’s reli- 
gious books to him, a vague hope existing in his 
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mind the at the perusal of some _— woh ential 
bring relief to his soul. 

The good woman sent to him A//eine’s Alarm, 
and locking the door, he lay down on his bed to 
read it. Presently some one knocked. Dread- 
ing to be found reading such a book, he made} 
no answer, but the stude ny continued to knock 
and beat the door until he was admitted. Seeing 
the book open, he seized it, and inquired with | 
much surprise, “ Hill, do you read such books 
as this?” “Yes, I do,” was the reply. Ah, 
Hill, you may obtain religion, but I never can. 
I came here a professing Christian, but through 
fear I hid the fact, and have been carried along 
in the current of wickedness until I fear there is 
no hope for me.” He then stated that there | 
were two others whom he believed serious, and 
the two friends there agreed to take up the sub-| 
ject in earnest, and together seek for salvation. 
The other two were invited, and they met for 
prayer. They did not know how to pray, but! 
begged to be ‘taught. They tried to sing, but in| 
a suppresse 1d voice, as they feared the other stu- 
dents would hear them. They were found out, 
however, and a crowd gathered around the door, 
determined to put a stop to any such proceed- 
ings. The College officers were at length obliged | 
to come and disperse the rabble. 


The cause of the riot was inquired into. One} 


ringleader in wickedness arose and stated that 
three or four of the boys were having a prayer- 


meeting, and they were “ determined to have no 
such doings there.” The good President looked | 
at the persecuted young men with tears in his| 
eyes, and said, “Is there indeed such a state of 
things in the College? Then God has come near 
tous. My dear young friends, you shall be pro- | 
tected. Your next me eting sh: all be in my par- 
lor, and I will be one of you.” So the next meet-| 
ing was appointed at the President’s house, and | 
more than half the College attended. The good | 

work went on from day to day until the majority 

were hopefully conve rted. M: any who had been 

most violent in their opposition, were brought} 
low at the feet of Jesus.. Nor did the work stop 





here, bat extended through the adjoining coun- 
try. 

The fruits of that revival scattered throughout 
the land; many became southern ministers, and | 
the one who interrupted the reader of Alleine | 
was afterwards President of a western College.— 
Ame rican Me S8¢ nger. 





— 
THE RIGHT USE OF WEALTH. 

The world teacheth me that it is madness to 
leave behind me those gocds that I might carry 
with me. Christianity teacheth me that what I 
charitab ly give alive, ] carry with me dead ; and 
experience teacheth me that what I leave behind 
I lose. I will carry that treasure with me, by 


giving it, which the worldling loseth by keeping 
it. — Bisho ) Hall. 


BGvVEne 


EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF WESTERN 
YEARLY MEETING. 


The committee appointed to digest a suitable 
plan for the management of Education and 


| Schools, and the names of suitable Friends for a 


Committee, now make the following report which 
is satisfactory, and the Friends reported are ap- 
| pointed a General Committee, who, with the 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, are directed 
to attend to the subject, as the plan embraced in 
the report directs. 

“The Committee appointed to digest a plan for 
an organization on the subject of Education and 
Schools, unite in proposing the following :— 

Ist. That the Yearly Meeting appoint out of 
its own body, a standing committee of men and 
women Friends, for the promotion of education, 
to be called the General Committee on Educa- 
tion, the members of which may be continued, 
or re-appointed from year to year, as the meeting 
may see fit, and meet once a year, at Plainfield : 
on Third day evening, at six o’clock, each Yearly 
Meeting. 

2d. That the Quarterly Meetings be recom- 
mended to appoint a suitable number of men 
and women Friends, to unite and act with such 
members of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee as 
may be members of the Quarter. The associa- 
tion of the members of the Committee of the 
Quarter, with those of the Yearly Meeting, 
within its limits, to form a branch of the Com- 
| mittee on Education, and to meet once in three 
months, and as mech oftener as they may see fit ; 
| each branch to have its Clerk, and make regular 
reports, and send Representativ es to the General 
| Committee, and have the general supervision of 
all the schools of Friends within their limits. 


3d. That the Monthly Meetings also be re- 
commended to appoint each its Committee to 
have the special charge of the schools within its 
limits, over which they may have control, 
meet with and form a part of the Branch Com- 
mittee, and act under the advice and in subordi- 
nation thereto, and to be at liberty to attend the 
General Committee as members thereof. 

4th. The Monthly Meeting’s Committee to 
make report to the branches, of all matter re- 
quired of them; the branches to the General 
Committee, and the General Committee to the 
Yearly Meeting; each Committee to report to 
the meeting which appointed it, once a year, and 
as often as called upon or required to do so. 
The General and Branch Committee to have the 
privilege of visiting any subordinate meeting or 
Committee, as they may deem it necessary. 

5th. That the Committees of the Monthly 
Meetings have the entire managewent of the 
schools, as to the admission of scholars, the regu- 
lation of the schools, and the procuring and 
employing of suitable instructors, and make re- 
port to the Branches on the following points, to- 
wit :— 
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1. What number of Friends’ children from 5 
to 21 years of age? 

2. What number of Friends’ children are 
aught in schools under the superintendence of 
Committees of Monthly Meetings? 

3. What number of such schools, and the time 
of their continuance? 

4. What number of Friends’ children are sent 
to schools not under such superintendence, but 
which are taught by Friends? 

5. What number of Friends’ children are sent 
to schools which are not taught by Friends? 

6. What number of Friends’ children growing 
up without literary instruction ? 

7. What number of Meetings of Friends in 
which there is no school under the superiutend- 
ence of Friends? 

8. Do the scholars attending Friends’ schools 
regularly attend the midweek meetings in com- 
pany with their teachers ? 

9. What branches of learning are taught in 
Friends’ schools? 

10. Are the Holy Scriptures used in the 
schools as a class book daily ; are portions thereof 
read by the teachers, or otherwise to the scholars 
each day? 

11. Do the Committees make regular reports 
at least once each year, to the meetings that 
appoint them ? 

12. What number of First day Scripture 
Schools have been in operation under the super- 
intendence of Committees of Monthly Meetings? 
What length of time? What number have at- 
tended such schools, and how many are Friends?” 

The Friends appointed at a former sitting to 
prepare memorials to the Legislatures of Indiana 
and Illinois, on the subject of Prohibitory Tem- 
perance Laws, report the following, which have 
been read and adopted 

The following named Friends are appointed to 
attend to the presentation of the memorials to 
the respective Legislatures : 

For Indiana.—Eli J. Sumner, Edmund Al- 
bertson, Alexander Clark, James Kersey. 

For Illinois—Absalom Elliott, Abraham 
Smith, Ziwri Lewis, Uriah McMillan. 

They are authorized to bave a sufficient num- 
ber of copies printed, and draw upon the treasury 
to defray the expense, and are to report to next 
Yearly Meeting. 

“TO THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF 
THE STATE OF INDIANA. 

The memorial of Western Yearly Meeting, 
composed of that portion of the religious Society 
of Friends residing in the central and western 
portion of Indiana and Illinois, respectfully re- 
presents, 

That, actuated by a deep interest in all meas- 
ures that tend to promote the morality, virtue 
and intelligence of the citizens of our beloved 
country, we feel it to be incumbent upon us, 
arising from the obligations we all owe to our 
Divine Lawgiver, our Heavenly Father, as well 
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as a regard for the best interests of our fellow- 
beings, to appear before you, to urge the neces- 
sity and importance of enacting a law that will 
most effectually prevent the traffic in intoxica- 
ting liquors as a beverage, and suppress the 
evils of intemperance within our State. 

We regard it as oge of the most solemn obli- 
gations and duties devolving upon civil govern- 
ments to protect society from the inroads of vice, 
by removing, as far as possible, all temptations 
that are calculated to degrade the standard of 
religion and morality, the preservation and pro- 
motion of which are essential to the prosperity, 
even in temporal matters, of any people or State. 
And your memorialists, believing the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors, and their use as a beverage, 
to bea great, moving, active cause in the pro- 
duction of crime and wretchedness, and present- 
ing a formidable barrier to the progress of vital 
piety, would therefore most respectfully but ear- 
nestly request that your honorable body, pass at 
its present session, such a law as will be most 
efficient to suppress the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage, and thereby prevent the 
growing evils of intemperance from spreading 
in our midst. 

In conclusion, feeling that in the making and 
administration of our laws, we are responsible 
to Him who ruleth among the nations of the 
earth, our prayers are, that you may be guided 
by Best Wisdom to the enactment of laws that 
will promote the best interests and prosperity of 
our common country.” 

(That to Illinois the same, excepting a change 
of address.) 

The Committee appointed to give aid and in- 
struction to the people of color, now report as 
follows, which is satisfactory. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTRE ON THER CONCERNS OF THE 
PEOPLE OF COLOR. 


“To the Yearly Meeting now sitting: 

Dear Friends,—Reports are received from all 
the branches of this Committee, exhibiting a 
summary account of their labors for the benefit 
of the colored people in their several limits. 

It appears that there have been eight day- 
schools within our limits: one for nine months, 
two for six months, four for three months, and 
one for about seven months, during the past year, 
in which Friends have given advice and assist- 
ance, both pecuniary and otherwise, in which a 
considerable number of children have received 
instruction. 

In most of these schools, all the common 
branches of an English education have been 
taught, and in nearly all of them by colored per- 
sons, some of whom are quite competent and effi- 
cient teachers. A considerable number of their 
children have been receiving instruction in the 
schools of Friends, where they have not been In 
settlements so that schools of their own could be 


had 
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There have also been ten First-day schools for 
Scriptural instruction, some of which have been 
largely attended, and most of the Branches men- 
tion an increasing interest in the concern. 

Blue River Branch reports that about $60 was 
raised to assist in building a meeting house in 
one of its neighborhoods, where there had been 
one destroyed by fire by some malicious persons, 
the same being also used for a school house. 

White Lick Branch reports $40 for the educa- 
tion of poor children in Indianapolis. 

Union Branch reports that they have expend- 
ed $32 60 in aiding them to build a school house, 
and in the education of some poor children. Also 
$3 35 to protect a colored boy from being sold 
into slavery. 

Concord also reports $2 50 paid for tuition of 
poor children. 

We feel willing to say that although the dif- 
ferent Branches of this Committee find many ob- 
jects amongst the families and children of this 
portion of our fellow-citizens in need of advice 
and assistance, yet in justice to them as a class 
it must not be inferred that they are all of that 
description. Some of the re ports allude to por- 
tions of them as freeholders in fair circumstances, 
and several neighborhoods we fully believe are 
well concerned for the moral and religious train- 
ing of their families. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee. 

JAMES Kersey, Clerk.” 


1858, 


Ninth Month 234d, 


The Friends appointed at a former sitting on 
the subject of Indian Civilization, &c., report as 
follows, which is satisfactory. 

“The Committee appointed on the subject of 
Indian Civilization, after deliberation, were unit- 
ed in proposing that a few Friends be appointed 
to Visit, as way may open, some of the tribes of 
Indians west of the Mississippi, to learn what 
their condition is as nearly as practicable, and 
report to the meeting next year. To compose 
said committee we propose E leazer Bales, Robert 
W. Hodson, Edmund Albertson, Ira Haworth, 
and Jeremiah Hadley 

We also propose that the Quarterly Meetings 
be recommended to open voluntary subscriptions 
to aid Indiana Yearly Meeting in the work in 
which that body is already engaged. 

On behalf of the Committee. 

ALFRED HADLEY.” 


} 


Ninth month 23d, 1858. 


The Friends named in the report are appoint- 
edan Indian Committee, and they are instructed 
to attend to the service set out in the report, as 
Way may open for it, and report to next Y early 

Meeting. 

_ The meeting not being satisfied to withhold 
its support to this concern, directs the subordi- 
nate meetings to raise in their re spective propor- 
tions the sum of at least $100, to forward the 
same timely to the Treasurer of the Committee 
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under appointment by Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
and report to next Yearly Meeting 

The Friends appointed on the subject of the 
distribution of Religious Reading, make the fol- 
lowing report and plan for the organization of a 
Central Book and Tract Committee. 

“The Committee appointed on the subject of 
Books and Tracts, have had the subject under 
consideration, and are united in proposing that 
this Yearly Meeting adopt the same plan that 
has been adopted by Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
with the exception that no appointment be made 
by the Quarterly Meeting, but that the Monthly 
Meetings’ Committees discharge the duties con- 
templated for the Quarterly Meetings’ Com- 
mittees. 

To constitute the Central Committee, we pro- 
pose Jeremiah Hadley, Alexander Clark, Henry 
Henley, Isaae Jones, John Newlin, of W hite 
Lick; Charles Lowder, Eli Vestal, Eli Overman, 
Matthew Stanley, Barnabas C. Hobbs, John 
Newlin, of Concord; Eli J. Sumner, Charles 
Albertson, John Pinson, Levi T. Pennington, 
John P. Wood, and Elijah Mendenhall. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

EpMUND ALBERTSON.” 
9th mo. 23d, 1858. 
engiues 


CLAY-EATERS. 


What will the reader say on hearing that in 
many parts of the world even clay is a respectable 
and respected food? Travellers, who see strange 
things, are very positive in their assertions on this 
head. Humboldt, a man whose word justly car- 
ries with it European authority, confirms the 
statement of Gumilla, that the Ottomacs of South 
America, during the periods of the floods, subsist 
entirely on a fat and ferruginous clay, of which 
each man eats daily a pound ormore. Spix and 
Martuis declare that the Indians of the Amazon 
eat a kind of loam, even when other food is 
abundant. Molina says the Peruvians frequent- 
ly eat a sweet- smelling clay; and Ehrenberg has 
analysed the edible clay sold in the markets of 
Bolivia, which he finds to be a mixture of tale 
and mica. The inhabitants of Guiana mingle 
clay with their bread ; and the negroes of Jamaica 
are said to eat earth when other food is deficient. 
According to Labillardiere, the inhabitants ot 
New C ‘aledonia appease their hunger with a white 
friable earth, said by Vauquelin to be composed 
of magnesia, silica, oxide of iron, and chalk. To 
conclude this list, we must add Siam, Siberia 
and Kamtschatka, as countries of clay-eaters 
This is rather a staggering accumulation of asser- 
tions, which we cannot dismiss altogether, even 
if we suppose a large allowance of scepticism 
justifiable. Granting the fact that certain kinds 
of earth are really nutritious (and it is difficult to 
escape such a conclusion), we are comp letely at 
a loss for an adequate explanation of it. Little 
light is thrown on it by the assumption, probable 
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enough, that the earth must contain organic mat- 
ter; because, in a pound of such earth could 
scarcely be contained sufficient organic matter to 
supply the demands of an adult. Nor will it get 
rid of the difficulty to say that the earth only 


appeases hunger without nourishing the system ; | 


because, in the first place, Humboldt’s testimony 
is, that the Ottomacs subsist on clay at periods 
when other food is deficient; and, in the second 
place, although the /ocal sensation of hunger may 
be appeased by introducing substances into the 
stomach, the more imperious systemic sensation 
f hunger is not thus to be appeased. We must, 
therefore, be content at present with accepting 
the fact, which the science of a future day may 
possibly explain.— Blackwood. 
sical 
From Chambers’ Journal. 
DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 

We find, in the second number of a new 
monthly magazine, styled the English Woman's 
Journal, a piece of actual life-history of a most 
heroic and touching character. The narrative is 
an account of the professional education of a 
young Englishwoman residing in America, who | 
has somewhat astonished the world by becoming 
a regular diplomaed physician, and settling in 
that capacity in New York. The narrative is 
the production of an admiring and sympathizing 
sister. Elizabeth Blackwell was the eldest of a 
family of seven, thrown with their mother on the 


world by the early death of their father in embar- 
rassed circumstances. 
for some years, striving to maintain herself and | 


help the junior branches by teaching. At length, | 
having by inconceivable self-denial saved a little 
money, she entered upon a course of education | 
ion that women are fitted to become medical 
practitioners, and that she would be doing her 
sex some service by showing them the way. It 
will be found in the ensuing extract, what diffi- 
culties, in addition to those of poverty, she had 
to overcome before the attainment of her wishes. 
“In May, 1847, after three years of incessant 
application, during which the closest study had | 
occupied every moment not engaged in teaching, | 
she left Charleston, and went to Philadelphia, | 
where she endeavored to obtain admittance to} 
the medical schools, but without success. ee 
physicians at their head were either shocked « 
angry at her request, and the doors of all nae 
schools were closed against so unprecedented an 
application ; and finding it impossible to avail 
herself of the facilities provided for students of | 
the other sex, she now entered upon a course of|a 
private anatomical study and dissection with 
Professor Allen, and of midwifery with Dr. 
Warrington, of Philadelphia. But although she | 
could undoubtedly learn much from the private 


She had a severe struggle | 


» . ° ee ° > ° ;© 
for the profession of a physician, being of opin- 





lessons of competent instructors, she felt that so 
fragmentary a mode of study could not give her 
the solid medical education resulting from a 
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ciation collegiate course ; and, moreover, as it 
was her aim not to incite ignorant or half-edu- 
eated female pretenders to an eo as- 
sumption of the physician’s office, but, on the 
contrary, to proeure the opening of the legitimate 
approaches of the medical career to women 
seriously desirous to qualify themselves for the 
worthy discharge of its duties, by passing through 
the course of preparation prese ‘ribed to men, her 
admission to a regular medical college, and the 
acquisition of the medical diploma—as a sanction 
for her own course and a precedent for other 
women—were essential to the 


plans. 


arrying out of her 
She therefore procured a list of all the 
medical colleges in existence in the United States, 


land proce xeded to address an applic ation to each 


| of them in succession 

‘T am sending out arrows in every direction, 
uncertain which may hit the mark,’ she 
in a letter written at this time. 

Her application, though accompanied by a 
certificate of her having gone through the requi- 
site preparatory study under Dr. Dickson, was 
refused by twelve medical colleges. In some 
cases, the refusal was couched in the shape of a 
homily on the subordinate position assigned to 


remarks 


woman by nature and society, and her presump- 
| © . 


tion in wishing to enter a sphere reserved to the 
nobler sex; or an exposition of the impropriety 


}and indelicacy implied in a woman’s attempting 


to learn the nature and laws of her own physical 
|organization. For several months it appeared as 
though even her tenacity of purpose would fail 
to break through the barriers of prejudice and 


|routine opposed to her on every side. But at 


|ler igth her path, so long obstructed, began to 


grow clearer 

Among the applications she had made throug rh- 
out the length and breadth of the United States, 
one had been addressed to the M edical College 
of the University of Geneva, in the State of 
New York. The faculty of that institution, 
having considered her request, agreed that they 


|saw no reason why a woman, possessed of the re- 


quisite preparatory requirements, should not be 
admitted ; but feeling that the question was one 
whose decision must rest, practically, with the 
students themselves—as it would have been easy 
for them, if so disposed, to render a place in the 
| amphitheatre untenable by a lady—they deter- 
r|mined to refer the matter to them, and, having 
called them together, left the application with 
them for examination and decision. The stu- 
dents, having discussed the subject, decided 
unanimousty 1 in favor of the new applicant ; and 
‘preamble’ and ‘resolutions’ were drawn up 
and voted by them, inviting her to enter the 
college, and ‘pledging themselves ‘ individually, 
and collectively, that, should she do so, no 
word or act of theirs should ever cause her to 
regret the step.’ 
“A copy of these ‘resolutions,’ accompanied 
by a letter of invitation from themselves, having 
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been transmitted to + heer by ‘the faculty of the 
University, she went to Geneva in November of 


that year, was entered on the college books as|at the lady-doctor!’ 


‘No. 417,’ and threw herself into the study of 
the various branches of medical learning thus 
opened to her, with an ardor proportioned to the 
difiqglties she had had to overcome in gaining 
access to them. 

But the position she had striven so hard to 
attain was not without certain inconveniences, 
inseparable from the nature of the case; and 
though she had weighed, and was prepared to 
endure them, for the sake of the knowledge 
that she could obtain in no other way, it will be 
readily understood that a young and sensitive 
woman could not find herself placed in so novel 
a situation, and assist at all the demonstrations 
involved in a complete course of medical exposi- 
tion, without occasional severe trial to her teel- 
ings. 

From her first admission into the college until 
she left it, she made it an invariable rule to pass 
in and out without taking any notice of the stu- 
dents; going straight to her seat, and never 
looking in any other direction than to the pro- 
fessor, and on her note-book. 

[After noticing a single instance of attempted 
impertinence by an individual who was promptly 
rebuked by his fellow-students, the narrative 
says :-—] 

A sincere regard at once kind and respect- 
ful, was thenceforward evinced towards her by 
her fellow-students; and though, for obvious 


reasons, she still continued to hold herself aloof 


from social intercourse with them, yet, whenever 
the opportunity of so doing presented itself in 
the course of their common studies, they always 
showed themselves ready and anxious to render | f 
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‘audible whispers “of ‘Here she comes!’ or oie 
cries of ‘Come on, Bill, let’s have a good look 
would meet her ears; and 


jnot only idle boys, but well-dressed men and 


her any good offices in their power, and some of 


them are among her truest friends at this day. 

The feeling of embarrassment which had 
caused her so much pain on her first appearance 
among her fellow-students was, however, soon 
modified by familiarity with topics forming the 
subject of daily study, and was at length entirely 
absorbed in the growing interest and admiration 
excited by the wonderful and beautiful mechan- 
ism of the human frame. But the suffering it 
had caused her, on her entrance into the college, 
suggested to her the desirability of providing a 
first-class medical school for the reception of 
female students only—an institution which she 
hopes to establish in the course of time. 

But though the ‘lady-student’ had thus 
made good her position within the walls of the 
college, the suspicious and hostile curiosity with 
which she was regarded in the little town was 
long in subsiding. She could not, at first, obtain 
admission to a suitable boarding-house; the 
heads of those establishment having been threat- 
ened with the desertion of their ‘ best’ inmates 
if she were received. As she went through the 
streets, on her way to and from the college, 


women, would place themselves before her, or 
draw up in little knots along the pavement, to 
see her go by, as though she had been some 
strange animal from another planet. But the 
passage of the quiet-looking little figure, dressed 
with the utmost simplicity, taking no notice of 
the rude people about her, and looking neither 
to the right hand nor to the left, gradually 
ceased to excite remark; and when she had 
been called upon by the wives of some of the 
professors, the most ‘ respectable’ of the board- 
ing-houses consented to receive her as an in- 
ae. 2 > .% 

From the time when she had first resolved to 
enter upon the study of medicine, until a very 
recent period, she pursued a system of self-denial 
in every branch of personal expenditure so rigid 
that it would be hardly credible to those who 
had not witnessed its details, and involving pri- 
vations that only her exceptional temperament 
could have enabled her to undergo. Her ar- 
rangements were invariably made on the least 
expensive scale; she put up with the simplest 
accommodations, dressed with more than Quaker 
plainness, went about on foot in all weathers to 
the utmost limits of her strength, and resolutely 
denied herself everything, without exception, 
that it was possible for her to do without. Acts 
of rare generosity on her part towards others 
during this period might be cited; but with re- 
gard to herself—although additional resources 
were placed at her disposal by her relatives in 
England—her self-denial was inexorable; every 
farthing thus economised being regarded by her 
as sO much gained for the exigencies of future 
study, and treasured accordingly. Such having 
been her mode of action from the beginning of 
her student’s career, it was not without an almost 
heroic effort that, as her course of study drew 
towards its close, she compelled herself to pur- 
chase a handsome black silk dress for the grand 
affair of her graduation. 

In January, 1849, the ceremony in question 
took place. The church was crowded; an im- 
mense number of ladies being present, attracted 
from every point of the compass, from twenty 
miles round, by the desire to witness the pre- 
sentation of the first medical diploma ever be- 
stowed on a woman ; and among the crowd were 
some of her own family, who had come to Geneva 
to be present on the occasion. When the pre- 
liminary ceremonial had been gone through 
with, and various addresses had been delivered, 
the wearer of the black silk dress ascended to 
the platform with a number of her brother-stu- 
dents, and received from the hands of Dr. Lee, 
the venerable president of the University, the 
much-desired diploma, which, with its seal and 


| blue ribbon, and the word Dominus changed to 


rs? 
Hy 
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Domina, admitted her into the ranks of the 
medical fraternity, hitherto closed against her 
sex. Each student, on receiving the diploma, 
returned a few words of thanks. On receiving 
hers, Dr. Elizabeth replied, in a low voice, but 
amidst a hush of curiosity and interest so intense 
that the words were audible throughout the 
building : 

‘I thank you, Mr. President, for the sanction 
given to my studies by the institution of which 
you are the head. With the help of the Most 
High, it shall be the endeavor of my life to do 
honor to the diploma you have conferred upon 
me.’ 

The president, in his coneluding address, al- 
luded to the presence of a lady-student during 
the collegiate course then closing, as ‘an innova 
tion that had been in every way a fortunate 
one ; and stated that “the zeal and energy she 
had displayed in the aequisition of science, had 
offered a brilliant example to the whole class ;’ 
that ‘her presence had exercised a beneficial 
influence upon her fellow-students in all re- 
spects;’ that ‘the average attainments and 
general conduct of the students during the 
period she had passed among them were of a 
higher character than those of any class that 
had been assembled in the college since he had 
been connected with the institution ;’ and that 
‘the most cordial good wishes of her instructors 
would go with her in her future career.’ 

Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell is now a highly suc- 
cessful doctor at New York, where she has been 
latterly joined by a junior sister, Dr. Emily 
Blackwell, who has passed through the same 
professional education with equal éclat, but un- 
der greatly less difficulty.” 


From the New York Times. 
CULTIVATION OF COTTON IN AFRICA. 


It is no longer a matter of doubt that cot- 
ton can be largely cultivated in Central Africa. 
J. T. Bowen, the indefatigable missionary and 
explorer of that region, has set this question 
at rest. Not only is cotton of a superior quality 
grown there, but it is so well adapted to that 
soil that it springs up spontaneously. It is 
also a perennial, and requires much less labor 
than it does in our own country. From the ac- 
counts which have recently been published, it 
appears that it has become an article of export to 
Great Britain. If this culture should be greatly 
enlarged there, we see no reason why the slave 
trade may not thus be peacefully extinguished. 
If this result can be thus reached, the civilized 
world will rejoice. It seems that already the 
eultivation of cotton and the trade in palm-oil, 
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A description given by Mr. Bowen, who has 
been five years a resident and Baptist missionary 
in Yoruba, is as follows: “ Between Abbeokuta 
and the Niger, that is within a distance of 160 
miles, there are more than a dozen large towns, 
some of which are more populous than Abbeo- 
kuta. Central African houses are bu® in 
Moorish style, large and low, with many rooms 
opening into an interior court. The walls are 
made of clay, which bakes hard in the sun, and 
the roofs are generally thatched with grass. In 
some respects the Soudanese are considerably ad- 
vanced from mere barbarism. Whether heathens 
or Mahammedans, they are clad in trowsers and 
tunics. They are remarkably courteous in their 
social intercourse. Several rude arts are com- 
monly practised, as the smelting of iron, and in 
some places of copper and lead ; the manufacture 
of hoes, axes, adzes, knives and swords; the 
spinning of cotton and silk; weaving and tailor- 
ing, both of which are regular professions ; dyeing 
blue, yellow and red ; soapmaking ; brewing corn 
and millet; making palm and grass hats, also 
saddles, bridals and sandals, and a sort of shoes 
and boots. Three towns in Nufe have the art 
of working on glass. But the great business of 
the people is agriculture, in which they are far 
more skilful and industrious than we have sup- 
posed. The principal crops are Indian corn, the 
same as our own, and the tropical yam. But they 
also plant cotton, sugar-cane, beans and peas, 
sweet potatoes, cassava, ground peas, ginger, red 
pepper, &c., and the country is admirably adapt- 
ed to coffee and other tropical productions of 
great value to the civilized world. 

“ Yoruba is a healthy and fertile region ; it is 
well adapted to the cotton and sugar culture ; it 
is the key to Central Africa, and the yet unvisit- 
ed gold regions of Soudan ; it is wide open to 
missionary influences; and there is room for 
hundreds of thousands of enterprising colonists. 
The mere enunciation of these facts opens out a 
vast field for contemplation. We wonder that 
enterprising men of color do not perceive the 
directing hand of Providence in all this. Here 
is a field for the development of Anglo-African 
energy and talent. Why should not the inex- 
haustible riches of Soudan be brought into use 
at some future time? The natives would soon 
supply any demand which a legitimate commerce 
would create. Untold wealth exists but a few 
hundred miles in the interior of Africa, which 
can be developed upon the introduction of 4 
Christian civilization.” 

i laa 


STATISTICS OF RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


A careful comparison of the number of passen- 


have extirpated the slave trade from many dis-| gers in the five countries which possess the most 
trictsin Central Africa. The exports of palm-oil | extensive systems of railways—England, United 


from the Bight of Benin last year were to the | States, Prussia, France, and Belgium—with the 
value of $10,000,000. Yoruba is situated west | number of those who suffered death from railway 
of the Niger and north of the Bight of Benin. | accidents, and the number of seriously wounded, 
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gives the following results : There was one person 
injured in the United States out of 188,459 pas- 
sengers ; in England out of 311,345; in France 
out of 375,092 ; in Belgium out of 1,611,237 ; in 
Prussia out of 3,294,075. This calculation is 
contained in a report drawn up by a commission 
appointed for the purpose by the French Govern- 
ment. 
0 

| The accompanying !ines, may, perhaps, be appropriately placed 
in the Review, from the graphic contrast they present between 
those things which perish with the using, and which are temporal, 
and those which are not seen and are eternal. The sudden de- 
struction of the Crystal Palace,in New York, is a striking com- 
ment upon the instability of earthly grandeur, and of that tran- 


sitory beauty which may in a few moments be laid waste by the 
raging elements.] 


Selected for Friends’ Review. 


THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 


On the great Exhibition, 1851. 
RY H. BONAR. 


Ha! yon burst of crystal splendor, 
Sunlight, starlight, blent in one, 
Starlight set in arctic azure, 
Sunlight from the burning zone! 
Gold and silver, gems and marble, 
All creation’s jewelry, 
Earth’s uncovered waste of riches, 
Treasures of the ancient sea. 
Heir of glory, 
What is that to thee and me? 


Iris and Aurora braided,— 
How the woven colors shine! 
Snow-gleams from an Alpine summit, 
Torch-lights from a spar-roofed mine. 
Like Arabia’s matchless palace, 
Child of magic’s strong decree, 
One vast globe of living sapphire, 
Floors, walls, columns, canopy. 
Heir of glory, 
What is that to thee and me? 


Forms of beauty, shapes of wonder, 
‘‘rophies of triumphant toil, 
Never Athens, Rome, Palmyra, 
Gazed on such a costly spoil. 
Dazzling the bewildered vision, 
More than princely pomp we see ; 
What the blaze of the Alhambra, 
Dome of emerald, to thee ? 
Heir of glory, 
What is that to thee and me? 


Farthest cities from their riches, 

Farthest empires muster here, 
Art her jubilee proclaiming 

To the nations, far and near. 
From the crowd in wonder gazing, 

Science claims the prostrate knee, 
This her temple, diamond blazing, 

Shrine of her idolatry. 

Heir of glory, 
What is that to thee and me? 


Listen to her tale of wonder, 
Of her plastic, potent spell ; 
Tis a big and braggart story, 
Yet she tells it fair and well. 
She, the gifted, gay magician, 
Mistress of earth, air and sea; 
This majestic apparition, 
Offspring of her sorcery . 
Heir of glory, 
What is that to thee and me? 
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What to that for which we're waiting, 
Is this glittering earthly toy ? 
Heavenly glory, holy splendor, 
Sum of grandeur, sum of joy. 
Not the gems that time can tarnish, 
Not the hues that dim and die, 
Not the glow that cheats the lover, 
Shaded with mortality. 
Heir of glory, 
That shall be for thee and me! 


Not the light that leaves us darker, 
Not the gleams that come and go, 
Not the mirth whose end is madness, 
Not the joy whose fruit is woe ; 
Not the notes that die at sunset, 

Not the fushion of a day, 
But the everlasting beauty, 
And the endless melody. 
Heir of glory, 
That shall be for thee and me! 


City of the pearl-bright portal, 
City of the jasper wall, 

City of the golden pavement, 
Seat of endless festival ; 

City of Jehovah, Salem, 
City of eternity, 

To thy bridal halls of gladness, 
From this prison would I flee. 

Heir of glory, 

That shall be for thee and me! 


Ah! with such strange spells around me, 
Fairest of what earth calls fair, 
How I need thy fairer image 
To undo the syren snare ! 
Lest the subtle serpent-tempter 
Lure me with his radiant lie ; 
As if sin were sin no longer, 
Life were no more vanity. 
Heir of glory, 
What is that to thee and me? 


Yes, I need thee, heavenly city, 
My low spirit to upbear ; 

Yes, I need thee,—earth’s enchantments 
So beguile me with their glare. 

Let me see thee, then these fetters 
Break asunder; I am free; 

Then this pomp no longer chains me, 
Faith bas won the victory. 

Heir of glory, 

That shall be for thee and me! 


Soon, where earthly beauty blinds not, 

Nor excess of brilliance palls, 
Salem, city of the holy, 

We shall be within thy walls! 
There beside yon crystal river, 

There, beneath life’s wondrous tree, 
There with nought to cloud or sever, 

Ever with the Lamb to be! 

Heir of glory, 
That shall be for thee and me! 


nan sigeietis 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forticn Inte.tticence. —Liverpool dates to the 20th 
ult., have been received. 

The Bank of Bavaria has advanced its rate of dis- 
count to 5 per cent., the Bank of Prussia to5 per 
cent., and the Bank of Leipsic to 6 per cent. These 
movements are due chiefly to the restrictions in the 
discount market of Vienna, pending the return to 
specie payments. 

Frayce.—The French revenne for the first nine 
months of the present year exceeds that of last year 
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by $5,000,000. The chief increase is in the sugar du- Society, has been expelled from San Salvador by the 


ties. The decree permitting the importation of foreign 
iron into France is to be renewed. 
government has decreed that all 
steamers plying regularly between Cuba and the ports 
of the United States, shall enjoy the same privileges 
as the English mail steamers, with liberty to carry 
six tons of merchandize without paying light-house 
dues. 
PortvGaLt.—The free importation of grain and flour 
is permitted till the 5th month next. 
SWiTzeRLAND.—The negotiations which have been 


Spain.—The 


pending between France and Switzerland, for a year | 


past, relative to the valley of Dappes, are about to be 


concluded by the purchase of the territory by France. | 
is small, but considered valuable both in| 
an agricultural and strategic point of view, including | 


The tract 
some rich pasture land, and a fort ona spur of the 
Jura mountains. 

The Federal Council has resolved to address a com- 


T 


J 
tion of its territory by Austrian revenue officers. 


Beicium.—An International Convention of persons | 


connected with literature has recently been held at 
Brussels, to discuss the question of international copy- 
right. Uelegates from several European countries, 
and one from America were present. Resolutions 
were adopted recommending international admission 
of the right of literary and artistic copyright ; the es- 
uniform laws upon the subject; 
equality of native and foreign authors; and other 
measures calculated to secure to authors a fair recom- 
pense for their literary productions. 

Russia.—-The committee of nobles in the govern- 
ment of Wilna has taken the following resolutions in 
regard to the emancipation of the serfs: 1. The ar- 
rangements relative to the amount to be paid annually 
by each serf, after his emancipation, are to be com- 
pleted within twelve years. 2. The amount is to be 
tixed, “ once for all.” 3. The peasant’s house, out- 


tablishment of 


house and garde 
estate of the landed proprietor, and consequently they 
are to remain his property. 4. None of the arrears of 
the peasants, 
the imperial ukase, are to be paid. 
may either I 
it. 6. 
each serf shall pay three silver roubles per annum, 
during “ the twelve years of transition,” and out of 
which he shall subsequently receive, as a loan, a cer- 
tain sum with which to begin business. 

Turkry.—A plot is said to have been discovered 
among the Turks of Monastir, a town of Albania, for 
the massacre of the Christians. Several of the leaders 
had been arrested. 

Accounts from Syria stated that 30,000 persons had 
died of cholera at Mecca, in Arabia. 

Inp1a.—The disarmed native troops at Mooltan hav- 
ing mutinied, were nearly exterminated. 
successes over fugitive parties of rebels are reported 
The rebels have taken Jbalra Patun. 

Soutn AmeErica.—An attempt was recently made to 
assassinate the President of Bolivia, by a party who 
had previously proclaimed Gen. Belzu, his late com- 
petitor. Tranquillity was at length restored through 
the firmness of President Linares. Peru threatens 
war upon Ecuador, and has sent two vessels of war to 
that country with a commissioner to demand satisfac- 
tion for insults to her Minister. 

Centra America.—The cholera is still raging in 
Guatemala. The people of Nicaragua are discussing 
the question of the formation of a confederation of 
the Central American States, and a meeting of the 
Presidents of the respective States will probably be 
held in Guatemala, to consider the subject. A mis- 
sionary named Crowe, sent out by the American Bible 
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government. 

The contract made with the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment by White & Co., for the establishment of a regu- 
lar communication over the Transit route, has been 
cancelled for non-fulfilment within the specified time, 
and a new contract “has been entered into by Jerez, 
the special minister to Washington, with Vandyke 
and Wallace of Philadelphia, under the title of the 
Central American Transit Company. This ract 
requires semi-monthly mails, and is to contir for 
fifty years ; but will be forfeited if the transit is not 
in operation within four months. The ports at the 
|} termini, and all interior navigation, are to be 
The only tax which can be imposed by the gi 
ment is one dollar on each passenger. 

Sanpwich Istanps.—A new treaty has been made 
with France, in which it is stipulated that the French 
language shall be placed on a level with the Eng! 
French vessels in the Hawaiian kingdom are 
on the same footing as Hawaiian; and the French 
Consul is allowed to exercise judicial functions be- 

longing of right to the Hawaiian courts. 
| British CotumBia.—The waters of Frazer Rive: 
fallen, at the last accounts, so as to permit wi 
} on the bars, but a large proportion of the imm 
had been unable to obtain claims, and many were re- 
turning in disgust to California. 
| Domestic.—Accounts from California state t 
telegraph had been completed from Placerville 
| first summit of the Sierra Nevada. A Los Angeles 
| per reports that gold and ores of silver and co} 
have been found in the mountains near that place 
vein of valuable red chalk has been 
Sierra county. The Indians have recently caus« 
alarm at San Bernardino, by assuming a hostile 
tude. A company is now supplying a large portion 
San Francisco with water from Lobos creel 
their aqueduct is capable of furnishing a suj 
| a city of four times the size. 

The Oregon State Legislature met at Salem on the 
13th of 9th month, and adjourned sine die, thu 
| up the State organization until regularly admitt 
Congress. A battle has occurred between the 
troops ard the Indians, in which the latter wer 
feated, and are reported to have sued for peace 

It is stated that nearly a million of dollars will t 
| required to pay the volunteers alone engaged again 
| the Florida Indians during the late contest pré 
| to their removal, and for losses by depredations 

In consequence of information of an attempt to or- 
;ganize another expedition against Nicaragua, the 
| President of the United States has issued a proclama- 
| tion, enjoining the officers of the government, b oth 
civil and military, to be vigilant and faithful in sup- 
pressing such illegal enterprises, and exhortins 
good citizens to aid them in the discharge of their 
duties. 

Some months since, a father and son of the nem¢e 
| of Bell, residing in Indiana, who were charged wit! 
| enticing away slaves from Kentucky, were seized, 
| without legal process, in Indiana, by a party of Ken- 
| tuckians, taken across the river, and examined before 

a county judge at Brandenburg, who committed them 

to prison in default of bail. A few weeks ago, : 

and brother of those individuals went to Brar 
burg, and in the absence of the jailor and many 
| the inhabitants of the town, released his relatives 
| from the jail. On the 23d ult. this young man wa; 
j assaulted in the streets of New Albany, Ind., by five 
| armed men, said to be police officers from Louisvill 
‘| forcibly carried on board the ferry boat, and impris- 
Much excitement was pt . 
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;ed by this outrage, and a committee of citizens « 

| New Albany visited Brandenburg, and obtained h 
release upon bail. 
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